ioo      Truth on the Tragedy of France
" The problem/' he declared to me, " is to gain the
time necessary for us to be, as regards both material and
effectives, in a position to be able to win. As for effectives,
there is already an army of thousands and thousands of
colonials who will become a formidable force of shock
troops. But that's not enough. We must bring over
many more. The English will have to increase their
Expeditionary Force. As for the air and armament
potentials, I have no need to point that out to you. How
are we to make the soldiers and the public understand
that this distressing waiting is necessary ? It is for the
generals to explain it to the officers, for the officers to
explain it to the N.C.O.'s, and for the N.C.O.'s to explain
it to the men in the ranks."
" Has that been done ? " I asked. " If it hasn't, why
not ? Why, if not in all the armies, at least in many,
have they allowed the troops to weary themselves by
inaction, of which all the men who came on leave com-
plained ? Wouldn't it have been possible to explain to
them by practical exercises the lesson of the Polish cam-
paign, the weapons they would have to oppose, and how
they ought to deiend themselves against them ? Couldn't
an enormous number of the men mobilised have been
turned on to extend the Maginot Line to the sea, and to
construct behind the line itself a second line of withdrawal
in case the first should be broken. ? "
One man asked this question. He was the British
Minister of War* In September, 1937, Mr. Horc Belisha
had visited the Maginot Line with General Gamelin after
the big manoeuvres. The line ended near Givet, and he
inquired : " Why don't you continue it ? " to receive the
answer : " We're engaged in doing so."
Immediately on the outbreak of war he returned to the
charge. His argument was as follows: between March
and September the Germans had made of the Siegfried
Line a fortification almost equal to the Maginot. Between
September and March the Maginot Line could be extended